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LUNATIC  ASYLUMS. 


So  much  misapprehension  appears  to  have  pre¬ 
vailed  respecting  the  powers  granted  by  the  Act  of 
14  Geo.  III.  to  the  Commissioners  for  the  Inspec¬ 
tion  of  Madhouses,  and  so  much  reproach  has 
been  cast  on  them  for  not  having  exercised  an 
authority  which  they  do  not  possess,  that  some 
account  of  the  Act  itself,  and  the  authority  granted 
by  it,  may  be  useful  in  considering  the  Bill  re¬ 
specting  Madhouses,  now  before  Parliament. 

The  Statute  14  Geo.  III.  cap.  49,  enacts.  That 
the  College  of  Physicians  shall  elect,  annually, 
five  physicians  from  the  body  of  fellows  of  the 
College,  or  from  the  body  of  licentiates,  that  is, 
five  physicians  licensed  to  practise  in  London, 

who  shall  be  Commissioners  for  visiting  all  private 

\ 

houses,  into  which  two  or  more  lunatics  are  re¬ 
ceived,  in  the  cities  of  London  and  Westminster, 
in  the  whole  county  of  Middlesex,  and  in  the 
adjoining  counties,  within  seven  miles  of  London, 
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between  ihe  lioiirs  of  eight  and  live  in  the  day 
time,  not  less  frequently  than  once  in  each  year. 
From  this  visitation  Public  Hospitals  for  the  re¬ 
ception  of  the  insane,  and  pauper  lunatics,  are 
excepted.  No  Commissioner  is  to  remain  in  office 
more  than  three  years,  and  each  year  two  of  the 
board  of  Commissioners  are  to  be  changed  for 
individuals  who  have  not  served  the  office  during 
the  preceding  year. 

The  duty  of  the  Commissioners  is,  to  appoint  a 
Secretary  for  the  purposes  hereinafter  mentioned: 
to  grant  licences  to  all  persons  who  apply,  without 
distinction ;  to  visit  the  houses  which  they  have 
licensed,  and  no  others  ;  to  prosecute  those  per¬ 
sons  who  receive  more  than  one  lunatic  Avithout 
a  licence;  and  to  record  Avhat  thev  find  amiss  in 
anv  licensed  house;  and  to  extract  such  informa- 
tion,  and  no  other,  from  their  records,  and  to 
hang  it  up  in  the  Censor’s  Room  in  the  College  of 
Physicians,  to  be  seen  by  all  who  may  apply. 

No  power  either  of  refusing  or  revoking  a 
licence  is  granted  to  them;  no  power  of  punish¬ 
ment;  no  power  of  exercising  any  magisterial 
authority ;  they  are  to  visit,  and  find  fault,  but 
have  no  means  of  enforcing  correction. 


The  duty  of  the  secretary  is  to  attend  the  Com¬ 
missioners  in  their  visitation,  to  keep  minutes  of 
what  is  observed,  and  to  keep  a  register  of  all 
persons  confined  in  any  house  containing  two 
lunatics,  either  in  London,  or  in  any  other  part 
of  the  kingdom  of  England ;  so  that  by  applica¬ 
tion  in  the  manner  pointed  out  by  the  Act,  the 
place  of  confinement  of  any  individual  may  be 
known. 

In  the  country,  beyond  the  district  of  tlie 
London  Commissioners,  rhagistrates  are  to  grant 
licences,  and  to  visit,  accompanied  by  a  physi¬ 
cian.  But  they  have  no  power  of  exercising'  any 
magisterial  authority.  They  may,  if  they  think 
fit,  make  minutes,  which  are  to  be  entered  in  a 
register  by  the  Clerk  of  the  Peace,  which  register 
is  to  be  sent  to  the  Secretary  to  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  in  London.  A  record  is  thus  kept  in 
London  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Commissioners, 
of  the  condition  of  all  licensed  Madhouses  through¬ 
out  England. 

The  object  of  the  Act  was  evidently  to  secure 
an  accurate  register  of  all  persons  in  confinement, 
and  to  ascertain  that  none  were  improperly  con¬ 
fined  or  detained,  d  he  licence  is  for  the  purpose 


of  registering  the  house,  and  is  not,  like  licences 
granted  to  publicans  or  victuallers,  liable  to  be 
withdrawn  or  revoked.  Such  observations  as  are 
made  and  recorded,  are  not  to  be  divulged,  ex¬ 
cept  to  those  who  may  apply;  and  a  public  dis¬ 
play  of  the  calamities  affecting  private  families 
is  studiously  avoided. 

It  is  worth  while  to  consider  the  construction 
of  this  Act,  and  thence  to  trace  the  intention  of 
the  legislature.  The  framers  of  it  took  a  compre¬ 
hensive  view  of  the  whole  subject  presented  to 
them.  They  considered  that  they  were  to  legis¬ 
late  for  the  upper  and  the  middle  ranks  of  society, 
and  all  below  those  classes  who  were  not  in  the 
state  of  paupers.  The  latter  they  excluded,  be¬ 
cause  they  were  under  the  supervision  of  the 
officers  of  their  respective  parishes. 

The  Act  considers  houses  of  reception  for  lu¬ 
natics  as  domestic  establishments,  not  as  hospitals, 
or  prisons.  It  does  not  advert  to  them  as  places 
of  confinement,  which  are  to  be  under  the  con- 
troul  or  visitation  of  the  authorities  of  the  state, 
but  rather  as  lodgings,  in  which  individuals  are 
placed  by  their  friends  for  care  and  security, 
"fhose  who  place  them  there  are  answerable  for 
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the  conduct  of  the  persons  they  employ  ;  and  the 
legislature  interferes  no  further  than  to  take  care 
that  opportunity  shall  be  given  for  ascertaining 
whether  the  individuals  are  justly  confined,  and 
that  those  who  submit  them  to  confinement, 
may,  by  application  to  the  Commissioners,  have 
an  opinion  of  the  treatment  they  receive.  To 
grant  licences;  to  keep  a  register  of  lunatics,  to 
visit  the  houses  licensed  ;  to  record  what  is  ob¬ 
served,  and  to  give  information  to  those  who 
may  apply ;  to  notice  also  what  is  amiss,  but 
without  power  to  enforce  improvement,  are  the 
sum  of  the  duties  of  the  Commissioners.  The 
Act,  therefore,  was  clearly  intended  to  assist  those 
who  take  the  guardianship  of  individuals  thus 
confined,  and  confide  them,  by  a  domestic  ar¬ 
rangement  and  pecuniary  remuneration,  to  the 
care  of  a  keeper  of  lunatics:  the  legislature  not 
deeming  the  lunatic  removed  from  the  guardian¬ 
ship  of  his  relation,  but  holding  the  relation  still 
bound  to  supervise  the  conduct  of  the  person 
employed  by  him,  and  giving  him  the  assistance 
of  the  Commissioners,  to  whom  he  may  refer, 
to  form  a  better  judgment  of  the  state  of  the 
lunatic’s  mind,  and  the  propriety  of  his  treat¬ 


ment. 
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No  view  was  entertained  of  bringing  the  pri¬ 
vate  calamities  of  families  before  the  public;  on 
the  contrary,  the  utmost  strictness  is  enjoined 
by  the  Act  on  this  particular  point.  The  exe¬ 
cution  of  the  duty  of  Commissioners  appeal's  to 
have  been  a  confidential  charge,  and  the  persons 
selected  for  the  office  were  physicians,  partly  as 
the  best  judges  of  the  insane,  and  their  recovery 
from  that  condition ;  and  partly  because,  from 
the  nature  of  their  profession,  they  are  entrusted 
with  the  knowledge  of  the  private  calamities  of 
families,  and  habitually  accustomed  to  keep  them 
sacred . 

Whom  then  did  the  legislature  appoint?  Such 
persons  as  the  College  of  Physicians  might  select 
out  of  their  own  body  ;  wisely  considering,  that 
the  whole  society  was  responsible  for  the  choice, 
that  each  individual  had  his  own  character,  and 
that  of  his  profession  at  stake,  and  was  under  the 
immediate  criticism  of  his  brethren. 

It  will  be  found  on  enquiry,  that  this  confi¬ 
dence  has  not  been  misplaced,  and  that  the  Act 
has  been  put  into  execution  diligently  and  faith¬ 
fully;  that  the  exercise  of  its  limited  powers  has 
been  of  great  use  to  the  public,  and  that  much 
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benefit  has  arisen  from  the  circumstance  that 
the  execution  of  it  has  been  confided  to  physi¬ 
cians.  It  is  notorious,  that  the  conduct  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  Madhouses  visited  by  the 
Commissioners  has  been  greatly  improved.  This 
improvement  has  been  effected  by  an  Act,  which 
gives  no  controul,  no  power  of  regulation,  or  of 
enforcing  any  recommendation  ;  certainly,  there¬ 
fore,  not  by  the  powers  which  the  Act  confers ; 
but  by  the  influence  of  the  high  situation  in  their 
profession,  and  the  medical  character  of  the  Com¬ 
missioners.  For  it  is  obvious  that  the  prosperity 
of  these  houses  of  reception  for  the  insane  must 
depend  upon  the  reputation  for  good  conduct 
and  propriety,  which  they  have  acquired  among' 
physicians. 

These  duties  it  is  true,  are  scarcely  within  the 
words  of  the  Act,  and  seem  hardly  to  have  been 
within  its  perview.  Their  recommendations,  how¬ 
ever,  have  been  generally  attended  to,  and  have 
occasioned  great  improvement. 

But  the  ideal  perfection  which  many  humane 
persons  aim  at  in  the  management  of  houses  of 
this  description,  can  never  be  attained  in  the  case 
of  the  less  affluent  lunatics  by  means  of  visitation, 
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however  accurately  and  well  conducted ;  and  in 
the  case  of  the  wealthier  classes,  no  complaint 
has  been  made.  Much  negligence  may  be  pre¬ 
vented,  much  improvement  may  be  made;  but 
the  treatment,  with  respect  to  diet,  cloathing,  re¬ 
straint,  and  even  classification,  must  depend  not 
upon  the  will  of  the  keeper,  or  the  direction  of 
the  visitor,  but  upon  the  means  of  support  sup¬ 
plied  by  the  relation  of  the  maniac.  For  it  is 
not  to  be  expected  that  any  proprietor  of  a  Mad¬ 
house  will  maintain  his  patient  at  a  loss.  The 
different  modes  of  restraint  must  depend  upon 
the  attendance  of  the  keepers,  and  may  be  milder 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  keepers  which  the 
finances  of  the  maniacs  can  supply .  If  a  violent  pa¬ 
tient  be  supported  by  his  relations  in  such  a  manner 
as  not  to  enable  him  to  receive  more  than  the 
twentieth  part  of  the  attendance  of  a  keeper,  he 
must,  necessarily,  with  a  view  to  the  safety  of 
others  as  well  as  of  himself,  be  subjected  to 
some  continued  and  consequently  irksome  coer¬ 
cion,  as  he  cannot  have  any  constant  personal 
superintendance,  while  the  keeper  is  employed 
in  attending  to  the  other  patients  under  his  care. 

The  error  upon  this  subject,  arises  from  the 
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notion,  that  Madhouses  being*  places  of  confine¬ 
ment,  are  to  be  considered  as  prisons,  and  as 
such  under  the  public  care,  and  to  be  regulated 
by  the  plan  and  principles  of  those  who  have 
interested  themselves  upon  the  subject  of  prison 
discipline. 

Much  very  natural  feeling  is  excited  in  humane 
minds  by  the  situation  of  insane  persons :  much 
horror  by  their  appearance,  and  by  the  restraints 
necessarily  imposed  upon  them,  and  the  degra¬ 
dation,  in  many  instances,  of  the  human  charac¬ 
ter  to  the  level  of  the  brute  creation.  A  wooden 
crib,  a  straw  bed  for  the  resting  place  of  the  less 
affluent  lunatics,  who  are  insensible  to  the  calls 
of  nature,  are  abhorrent  to  the  humane  feelings 
of  those  who  visit  such  receptacles  of  human 
misery ;  but  they  would  act  more  wisely  and 
more  consistently  with  reason,  if,  instead  of  de¬ 
precating  this  as  improper  treatment  of  the  in¬ 
dividuals  by  the  keeper  of  the  Madhouse,  they 
would  supply  the  relations  of  the  lunatic  thus 
treated,  with  the  money  necessary  to  afibrd  him 
better  accommodation  and  attendance.  It  must 
be  the  wish  of  the  humane,  that  such  persons 
should  be  attended  as  accurately  as  an  infant  by  a* 
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nurse.  But  Iiow  is  such  provision  lo  he  made 
for  those  whose  circumstances  will  not  aftbrd 
them  the  undivided  attendance  of  a  keeper;  and 
still  more,  when  the  keeper’s  time  is  to  be  dis¬ 
tributed  among  several  patients  } 

To  consider  dispassionately  the  condition  of 
these  individuals,  comparison  must  be  made  with 
.  the  situation  held  by  them  in  their  respective 
classes  of  life.  If  thev  are  found  to  be  as  well 
or  better  fed,  sufficiently  cloathed,  humanely 
treated,  and  kept  in  security,  and  usual  means 
have  been  adopted  for  their  recovery,  the  agree¬ 
ment  on  the  part  of  the  keeper  has  been  ful¬ 
filled,  If  not,  the  relation  or  friends  who  pay 
for  their  maintenance,  are  the  persons  to  inter¬ 
fere.  It  is  a  contract  between  them  and  the 
keeper,  with  which  the  legislature  should  inter¬ 
fere  with  great  caution. 

Individuals  so  confined,  are  not  placed  in  that 
situation  by  the  law,  not  even  as  a  measure  of 
police ;  but  on  account  of  the  inability  of  their 
relations  to  provide  for  them  securely  at  home, 
or  to  affoid  them  a  separate  place  of  confine¬ 
ment  by  themselves.  These  places  of  refuge  are 
not,  therefore,  to  be  looked  upon  in  the  light  of 
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public  hospitals,  or  charities,  or  poor  houses, 
but  as  private  establishments,  where  each  is  pro¬ 
vided  according  to  the  means  supplied  for  his 
support. 

I'his  view  was  taken  by  the  legislature  when  the 
act  14  Geo.  III.  was  framed.  It  was  not  then 
thought  right  to  interfere  with  the  private  ar¬ 
rangements  of  individuals,  respecting  the  misfor¬ 
tunes  of  their  families.  But  it  was  deemed  expe¬ 
dient  that  an  inspection  not  less  frequent  than 
once  a  year  should  take  place,  in  order  that  per¬ 
sons  not  insane  might  not  be  improperly  confined  ; 
that  evidence  of  the  treatment  of  lunatics  might  be 
at  hand ;  and  that  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  the 
two  Chief  Justices  might  have  persons  ready  and 
fit  to  give  information  and  to  be  employed  at  their 
order  in  the  investigation  of  such  matters. 

The  object  of  the  act  was  nothing  more  than  to 
detect  the  fraudulent  confinement  of  persons  under 
the  pretence  of  lunacy  ;  to  enable  those  who  had 
confided  lunatics  to  the  charge  of  a  keeper,  to 
acquire  a  knowledge,  if  they  pleased,  through  the 
observations  of  the  Commissioners,  of  the  mode  in 
which  that  charge  was  executed  ;  to  remove  them 
if  they  thought  proper,  or  to  apply,  through  the 
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coniinon  law  of  the  land,  foi*  redress  against  the 
keeper,  or  for  punishment,  using  the  records  of 
the  Commissioners  as  evidence. 

The  present  bill  proceeds  upon  a  plan  totally 
different,  and  is  only  justifiable  upon  the  principle 
of  considering'  these  houses  of  refuge  as  so  many 
gaols,  and  to  be  regulated  according  to  the  best 
plans  of  prison  discipline. 

It  overlooks  entirely  the  relation  between  the 
lunatic  and  the  person  by  whom  he  is  placed  un¬ 
der  controul.  It  overlooks,  moreover,  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  pauper  lunatics,  and  those  in  more 
affluent  circumstances.  It  is  not  an  argument 
against  the  treatment  the  former  receive  in  private 
houses  for  their  reception,  to  say  that  the  patients 
in  Bedlam  or  St.  Luke's  are  better  off  than  many 
confined  in  private  madhouses. 

The  fact  is  true,  but  it  should  be  borne  in  mind, 
that  those  in  hospitals  are  supported  by  the  public, 
and  it  would  be  unpardonable  not  to  supply  com¬ 
forts  in  proportion  to  the  funds  entrusted  by  the 
public  to  the  hospital.  But  in  private  houses  each 
patient  must  be  treated  according  to  the  means  he 
can  supply.  Take  the  case  of  hospitals  for  bodily 
diseases  : — Those  whose  fortunes  place  them  but  a 
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few  degrees  above  the  necessity  of  resorting  to  the 
charity  of  an  hospital,  are  often,  nay  most  fre¬ 
quently,  in  their  own  houses  less  well  provided 
with  advice,  medicine  and  attendance,  than  those 
who  have  recourse  to  that  assistance.  The  same 
must  be  true  of  lunatics  of  the  lower  classes,  who 
are  confined  at  their  own  expense,  Where  no 
more  than  8s.  or  9s.  a  week,  i.  e.  £20.  16s.  or 
£23.  8s.  per  annum  is  paid  for  the  board,  lodging 
and  medical  attendance  of  a  lunatic — and  the  al¬ 
lowance  for  parish  lunatics  seldom  exceeds  those 
sums, — it  is  obvious  that  the  accommodation  af¬ 
forded  must  be  on  the  most  limited  scale.  The 
fault,  if  there  be  any,  lies  with  the  parish  officers, 
for  placing  the  pauper  in  an  asylum  with  such  a 
scanty  pittance,  rather  than  with  the  proprietor  of 
the  house  for  not  doing  more  than  the  allowance 
enables  him.  After  all,  the  pauper  is  better  taken 
care  of  than  he  could  be  at  home  for  the  same  sum. 

If  the  keeper  of  the  asylum  does  not  do  his  duty, 
it  is  in  a  great  measure  the  fault  of  the  party  pla¬ 
cing  the  lunatic  there,  for  not  taking  proper  care 
that  the  contract  is  fulfilled.  The  bill,  in  throw¬ 
ing  a  greater  burthen  on  the  keeper  punishes  the 
wrong  person. 
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The  bill  throughout  casts  a  strong  reflection  on 

the  medical  profession  :  *  for  it  proceeds  on  the 

principle  that  the  physician  will  act  improperly  ; 

that  he  will  unduly  confine  a  patient  in  the  first 

instance,  and  neglect  him  when  confined,  and  that 

to  effect  these  objects  he  will  conspire  with  the 

patient’s  relations. 

« 

The  present  law  places  confidence  in  the  Col¬ 
lege  of  Physicians  ;  the  bill  now  before  parliament 
treats  them  as  unworthy  of  trust.  The  present 
law  considers  that  each  individual  can  only  be 
maintained  according  to  his  means ;  the  new  bill 
aims  at  impossibility,  expecting  parties  to  receive 
greater  relief  than  they  are  in  circumstances  to 
procure.  The  present  law  endeavours  to  veil  pri¬ 
vate  calamity  from  the  public  gaze;  the  bill  in 
question  exposes  it  in  the  open  light  of  day. 


THE  END. 
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